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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A TRANSITION PERIOD. 


Among thoughtful religious people of the 
liberal class, some of whom may be found in 
almost every sect, there is a prevailing im- 
pression that we are living in a transition 
— as regards religious thought. Especial- 
y is this the impression among those who 
do not believe that any religious denomina- 
tion, even their own favorite one, has arrived 
at the ultimatum of that which is to bind 
together and render its members useful to 
each other in the highest sense. 

Transition periods are characterized by un- 
settlement, unrest, a disposition to scrutinize 
what has been established, and to seek for 
something better. The young and inexperi- 
enced are often induced at such times to leave 
the religious society in which they were 
brought up and unite themselves with another 
in which they hope to find more outward aids 
to a religious life and a prescribed form of 
doctrinal belief. Might it not be sometimes 
appropriately said to such an one, “A period 
of unrest and doubt is not one in which an 
important step should be taken; thou art 
seeking to attain by a change of outward 
circumstances that which thy Heavenly 
Father is seeking to give thee by drawing thee 
to Himself. The Divine Life within thee is 
in its germ state; the light which would 
guide thee is as yet but a glimmer. Thou 
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mayest retard the growth of the one by seek- 


ing outward means of promoting it, and thou 
mayest stumble by walking in an insufficient 
light. The Almighty Power that has given 
thee that sense of want, that stirring of thy 
immortal nature, can alone supply it.” 


Those whose age and religious experience 
have taught them to separate the transient 
from the permanent, are not unduly dis- 
turbed by ‘conflicting opinions nor alarmed 
when time honored beliefs and usages seem 
about to pass away, because they know that 
“the foundation of God stands sure, having 
this seal—the Lord knoweth them that are 
His.” 

History informs us that times of pulling 
down have been followed by times of renova- 
tion—times of scattering by times of gather- 
ing. Jeremiahs have mourned over the pass- 
ing away of the old, Isaiahs have seen the 
beautiful comingof the new. Theadventof our 
own religious Society, which embodied. at that 
time advanced religious thought, was preceded 
by a transition period in which events were 
tending toward a change, and in which char- 
acters were being moulded for taking a prom- 
inent part in gathering those who were dis- 
satisfied with the old systems of religion and 
were looking, some hopefully and others per- 
haps despondingly, toward something better. 


There have been revolutions which have 
brought about beneficent changes, but which 
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in their progress have also destroyed much 
that was valuable; but that advance is least 
likely to be followed by reaction which is 
gradual, and in which human passions, which 
are often discoverable even in over-zeal for 
the right, play the least part. 

There may be that incorporated in olden 
time in the code of a religious society that 
does not correspond with clearer modern 
thought; but if this be virtually a dead letter 
which no candid mind would point to as au- 
thoritative now, would -it be wise, while it is 
thus harmless to insist on its repeal at the 
risk of arousing a revolutionary spirit and 
enlisting Luman passions in its defence? 
How much better to leave it undisturbed 
until that time, however far it may be in the 
future, when new statements of the old eternal 
truth shall supplant that which is ready to 

assaway. “Suffer it to be so now,” said the 
lessed Jesus, in reference toa rite which He 
knew must be abolished ; and this spirit of 
patient waiting for the right time should be 
that of His followers. 8. 
Philada., Fourth mo., 1878. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REBECCA 8. HART. 
‘ The memory of the just is blessed.” 

In the removal of many whose lives have 
been radiant with goodness and truth, we 
have beeu forcibly reminded of the above 
text, and we know not to whom it will more 
properly apply than to our beloved friend, 
Rebecca S. Hart, whose recent death, after a 
short illness, is painfully felt by those who 
knew ber worth. 

She was the daughter of John and Lydia 
S. Hart of Philadelphia, who were well- 
known and highly-respected members of the 
Society of Friends. With her early child. 
hood the writer of this brief and imperfect 
tribute is unacquainted, but it may be in. 
ferred that she was of an unusually thought- 
ful and reflective turn of mind. When she 
was about thirteen years vld the schism 
took place, which was not only productive ot 
sad effects upon the Society at large, but 
upon families and individuals. By it our 
friend was brought into deep mental con- 
flict. Her religious views were not in accord 
with those of her parents. She and one 
sister were the only two of a family of nine 
children who remained with our branch of 
the Society. 

While it was a close trial to her young 
spirit to be separated from those nearest and 
dearest to her on occasions for social worship, 
her faith did not waver, and she not unfre- 
nee expressed the satisfaction she had 

erived from baving acted in obedience to 
manifested duty. Her consistent deportment 





gave ample proof that her choice was the re- 
sult of sincere religious conviction. 


The benevolence of our friend, which was 
a conspicuous trait in her character, was not 
confined to any special class, but it embraced 
the poor and needy without distinction of 
color. She was largely instrumental in the 
establishment of the Northern House of In- 
dustry, the purpose of which is to aid de- 
serving women who have not the means of 
support and who are too feeble for hard 
labor. 

For years, much of her time as well as her 
means were given to this worthy charity, and, 
as in the case of Dorcas, we doubt not, that 
there are widows not a few who, with sorrow- 
ing hearts, could bring “the coats and gar- 
ments made while she was with them.” 


Upon removing from the limits of Green 
Street Preparative Meeting to German- 
town, she transferred her active interests to 
the small Meeting of Friends in that vicin- 
ity, and entered into the religious and phil- 
anthropic efforts in which its members were 
engaged with a devotion rarely seen, and but 
seldom surpassed. 


She became, as it were, a bond between 
the young and inexperienced and those who 
had passed beyond the period when tke 
quickening impulses of life control the phys- 
ical as well as the mental powers, and it was 
her earnest desire that the blessed truth 
might be exalted in that unity of spirit, 
which binds in harmony all who come under 
its holy and benign influence. While she 
extended the hand of welcome and encour- 
agement to those who were in the regular at- 
tendance of our meetings, her active sympa- 
thy and concern went forth to such as were 
seldom gathered with their friends, either 
for the purpose of worship or discipline. 

The First-day School shared her fostering 
care, and her accustomed place in the adult 
class, like that in meetings for Worship, was 
never vacant except when occasioned by 
physical infirmity or a temporary absence 
from home. 

With a generous allowance for the im- 
pulses of youth she blended the restraints of 
tender admonition, and in the spirit of 
Chistian charity for human weaknesses and 
shortcomings, she counseled patience and 
forbearance toward all. 

For a number of years she held the re- 
sponsible position of Overseer to the entire 
satisfaction of her friends. Her innate 
modesty led her to distrust her own ability, 
but her example in self-sacrifice and her un- 
obtrusive manner are worthy of imitation. 


Her watchful care over the flock, in whose 
spiritual welfare she felt a deep interest, pre- 
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pared her in an eminent degree to encourage 
and strengthen the weak and faltering. 

Not long before her death she was ap- 
pointed an Elder of the Monthly Meeting of 
Green Street, Philadelphia, for which office 
she was thought to possess special quali- 
fications. But she has been taken from the 
Church Militant and the admonition to those 
of us who mourn her loss is: “To walk by 
the same rule and mind the same thing,” that 
we may “continue in the faith, grounded 
and settled and be not moved away from the 
hope of the gospel,” which we have heard, 
and which is “preached to every creature 
under Heaven.” se 

Fourth mo. \st, 1878. 





THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF PRESTON. 

Under this title Amelia E. Barr, in the 
Independent, gives a brief history of the tee 
total temperance movement, which has so 
largely interested and engaged the efforts of 
the reformers of the present century. She 
deems the seven first originators of the move- 
ment, the drafters and signers of the first tee 
total pledge, “‘seven of the wisest men of the 
present century.” 


The movement originated in the mind of 
Joseph Livesey, and a short consideration of 


the circumstances and surroundings of his 
useful career will give us the best insight into 
the necessities and influences which gave it 
birth. He was born near Preston, in Lan- 


cashire, in the year 1795; the beginning of 


an era in English history which scarcely has 
a parallel for national suffering. The excite- 
ment of the French Revolution still agitated 
all classes, and commercial distress and 
political animosities ‘made still more terrible 
the universal scarcity of food and the pros- 
tration of the manufacturing business. 

His father and mother died early, and he 
was left. to the charge of his grandfather, 
who, unfortunately, abandoned his farm and 
became a cotton spinner. Lancashire men 
had not then been whetted by daily attrition 
with steam to their present keen and shrewd 
character, and the elder Livesey lost all he 
possessed. 

That Joseph Livesey’s youth was a hard 
and bitter one there is no doubt. The price 
of flour continued for years fabulously high ; 
so much so that wealthy people generally 
pledged themselves to reduce their use of it 
one-third, and puddings or cakes were con- 
sidered, on any table, a sinful extravagance. 
When the government was offering large pre- 
miums to farmers for raising extra quantities 
and detailing soldiers to assist in threshing it, 
poor bankrupt spinners must have had a 
hard struggle for a bare existence. 

Indeed, education was hardly thought pos- 





sible, and, though Joseph managed, “by 
hook or crook,” to learn how to read, write 
and count a little, it was through difficulties 
and discouragements that would have been 
fatal to an ordinary intelligence or will. 


Until he was twenty-one years of age he 
worked patiently at his loom, which stood in 
one corner of a cellar, so cold and damp that 
its walls were constantly wet. But he was 
hopeful, and even in those dark days dared 
to fallin love. On attaining his majority, he 
received a legacy of £30. Then he married 
the poor girl who had made brighter his hard 
apprenticeship, and lived happily with her 
for fifty years. 

But the troubles that had begun before his 
birth—and which did not lighten until after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, in June, 1832 
—had then attained a proportion which taxed 
the utmost energies of both private charities 
and the national government. The year of 
Joseph Livesey’s marriage saw the passage of 
the Corn Laws, and the first of those famous 
mass meetings in Peter’s Field, near Manches- 
ter, which undoubtedly molded the future tem- 
per and status of the English weavers and 
spinners. From one of these meetings, the fol- 
lowing year, thousands of starving men 
started en masse to London. They were fol- 
lowed by the military, and brought back for 
punishment or died miserably on the road, 
though 500 of them reached Macclesfield and 
a smaller number Derby. 

But Livesey, though probably suffering as 
keenly as others, joined no body of rioters. 
He borrowed a sovereign and bought two 
cheeses ; then, cutting them up into small 
lots, he retailed them on the streets, Saturday 
afternoons, when the men were released from 
work. The profit from this sniali investment 
exceeding what it was possible for him to 
make at his loom, he continued the trade, 
and from this small beginning founded a 
business, and made a fortune which has en- 
abled him to devote a long life to public use- 
fulness and benevolence. 

But his little craft must have needed skill- 
ful piloting, for his family increased rapidly 
during the disastrous years between 1816 and 
1832; so disastrous that in 1825-6 the Bank 
of England was obliged to authorize the 
Chamber of Commerce to make loans to in- 
dividuals carrying on large works of from 
£500 to £10,000. Bankruptcies were enor- 
mous, trade was everywhere stagnant, £60,- 
000 were subscribed for meal and peas to feed 
the starving, and the government issued 40,- 
000 articles of clothing. The quarrels be- 
tween masters and spinners were more and 
more bitter, mills were everywhere burnt, and 
at Ashton in one day 30,000 “hands” 
turned out. 
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During these dreadful years every thought- 
ful person had noticed how much misery and 
ill-will was caused by the constant thronging 
to public houses, and temperance societies 
had been at work among the angry men of 
the working classes. Joseph Livesey had 
been actively engaged in this work. But 
these first efforts of the temperance cause 
were directed entirely against spirits. The 
use of wine and ale was considered then a 
necessity of life. Brewing was in most fami- 
lies as regular and important a duty as bak- 
ing; the youngest children had their mug of 
ale; and clergymen were spoken of without 
reproach as “one,” “two” or “ three-bottle 
men.” 

But Joseph Livesey soon became satisfied 
that these half measures were doing no good 
at all, and in 1831 a little circumstance de- 
cided him to take a stronger position. He 
had to go to Blackburn, to see a person on 
business; and, as a mattsr of course, whisky 
was put on the table. Livesey for the first 
time tasted it, and was very ill in consequence. 
He had then a large family of boys, and both 
for their sakes and that of others he resolved 
to halt no longer between two opinions. 

He spoke at once in all the temperance 
meetings of the folly of partial reforms, 
pointed out the hundreds of relapses, and 
urged upon the association the duty of abso- 
lute abstinence. His zeal warmed with his 


efforts, and he insisted that in the matter of 


drinking “the golden mean” was the very 
sin for which the Laodicean Church had been 
cursed. 

The disputes were very angry and bitter; 
far more so than we at this day can believe 
possible, unless we take into account the uni- 


versal national habits and its poetic and do- | Th 


mestic associations with every phase of Eng- 
lish life. But he gradually gained adherents 
to his views, though‘ it was not until the fol- 
lowing year he was able to take another step 
forward. 

It was on Thursday, August 23d, 1832, 
that the first solemn pledge of total absti- 
nence was taken. That afternoon Joseph 
Livesey, pondering the matter in his mind, 
saw John King pass his shop. He asked him 
to come in and talked the subject over with 


him. Before they parted Livesey asked King | k 


if he would join him in a pledge to abstain 
forever from all liquors; and King said he 
would. Livesey then wrote out a form, and, 
laying it before King, said: “Thee sign it 
first, lad.” King signed it, Livesey followed 


him, and the two men clasped hands and 
stood pledged to one of the greatest works 
humanity has ever undertaken. 

A special meeting was then called, and 
after a stormy debate, the main part of the 


of respect and sfiluence. 
of the origin of the movement was long a 
source of contempt, and its members, within 
my own recollection, had the stigma of vul- 
garity almost in right of their convictions. 





audience left, a small number remaining to 
continue the argument. 
was that seven men came forward and drew 
up and signed the following document, whick 
is still: preserved : 


But the end of it 


“We agree to abstain from all liquors of 


an intoxicating quality, whether they be ale, 
porter, wine or ardent spirits, except as medi- 
cine. JOHN GRATREX, 


Epwarpb DIcKINsON,. 
JOHN BROADBENT, 
Jno. SMITH, 
JosEPH LIVESEY, 
Davip ANDERTON, 
Jno. Kine.” 
All these reformers were virtually working 
men, though most of them rose to positions 
Still the humility 


But God takes hands with good men’s ef: 
forts, and the cause prospered just where it 
was most needed—among the operatives and 
“the common people.” One of these latter, 
a hawker of fish, called Richard Turner, 


stood, in a very amusing and unexpected 


way, sponsor for the society. Richard was 


fluent of speech, and, if his language was the 


broadest patois, it was, nevertheless, of the 
most convincing character. He always spoke 
well, and, it authorized words failed him, 


readily coined what he needed. One night, 


while making a very fervent speech, he said : 
“No half-way measures here. Nothing but 
the te-te-total will do.” 

Mr. Livesey at once seized the word, and, 
rising, proposed it as the name of the society. 
e proposition was received with enthusias- 
tic cheering, and these “root and branch ” 
temperance men were thenceforward known 
as teetotalers. Richard remained all his life 
a sturdy advocate of the cause, and when he 
died, in 1846, I made one of the hundreds 
and thousands that crowded the streets of the 
beautiful town of Preston and followed him 
to his grave. The stone above it chronicles 
shortly his name and death, and the fact that 
he was the author of a word known now 
wherever Christianity and civilization are 
nown. 

If Joseph Livesey survives until the 5th 
of next March, he will complete his 83d year. 
Few reformers have been so fortunate. He 
has labored and entered into his labors, and 
lived to see the society for which he has 
spared neither wealth nor effort a mighty 
power for good in every land. 





Avorn those actions which you censure and 
blame in others. 
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ORDINARY INFLUENCES AND EXTRAORDI- 
NARY GIFTS OF THE SPIRIT. 


The influences of the Holy Spirit on the 
hearts of men are both general and extraor- 
dinary. By the general. influences of the 
Spirit I mean the work of grace—a work es- 
sential to the salvation of the soul, by which 
alone we are turned from our evil ways, en- 
abled to serve God out of a pure heart and 
preserved alive as members of the body of 
Christ. “The grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation,” says the apostle Paul, “hath ap- 
peared to all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world. Again, he says, “By grace are ye 
saved through faith, and that not of your- 
selves—it is the gift of God.” 

The extraordinary influences of the Spirit 
are those which qualify individuals for par- 
ticular services. They are by no means in- 
dlispensable to salvation. {t is not by them 
that we maintain our spiritual life; neither 
are they, as a whole, the common allotment of 
all the living members of the true Church, 
Dut are variously bestowed, one upon one per- 
son and another upon another. These extra- 
ordinary influences of the Spirit are usually 
dlenominated gifts of the Spirit. 

J. J. GuRNEY. 


throne and administers the kingdom within 
us, quite independent of theologic definitions 
and the ever-changing notions of what and how 
God is? Let us freely be Unitarian or 
Trinitarian as we must; but let us count 
nothing vital save that our way of thinking 
and feeling about God shall conduce to God- 
likeness. 

The question, Does the Bible contain “the 
truth the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth’? must indeed be considered; but the 
answer may not be vital to the soul’s welfare. 
The affirmative has been stoutly held by 
multitudes who were little better for the 
belief; and the doctrine of plenary inspiration 
has been rejected by some of the saintliest. 
Wherewithal shall I cleanse my way and 
guide my life? That question is vital: the 
answer is all-important. The “word” to 
which we must take heed may certainly be 
gathered from some portions of the Bible; 
as certainly it cannot be gathered from some 
other portions; as certainly every diligent 
seeker found a right way of life and walked 
with God when as yet no Bible existed; and 
where our Bible has never been heard of, 
there are illustrious instances of the highest 
virtues it commands. A lover of the sacred 
volume can also be a lover of good men who 
honestly disagree in their understanding of it 
and in their estimate of the value of its differ- 
ent portions. Why then, should we magnify 
these questions to our own moral injury 
and to the detriment of brotherhood, when 
we all allow the binding nature of our 
duties, the sanctity of our moral convictions, 
the preciousness of virtue itself, the certain 
fact of divine inspiration, and the equally 
certain fallibility of all inspired men. 

Whether man be fallen or unfallen, in the 
old theologic sense, is certainly a large and 
serious question ; but its right solution is not 
of yital importance. In either case our 
moral need is entire and constant: without 
divine support, the highest seraph can no 
more keep his place than the foulest fiend 
can rise to it. Fallen or unfallen, we mortals 
must have a perpetual inflow from the 
primal source of life; we must have light for 
guidance, law for restraint, and “ grace to help 
in time of need”; we must have our Maker 
for our friend and everlasting portion. No 
being— philosopher or peasant, saint or sioner, 
angel or devil—is above these needs or below 
them. No intelligent moral being in the 
universe can live in the better sense of living, 
without that blessing which Paul calls “the 
love of God shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost,” although multitudes may share 
it who give it no such name. No matter how 
man came to be down where he is; no matter 
whether he fell in Adam, or fell from preex- 










































From the Christian Register. 
QUESTIONS WHICH ARE NOT VITAL. 


Whether God be one or three is a question 
which has at times filled Christendom with 
confusion aud bloodshed: yet for most men it 
has been a vain and fruitless question. The 
Qne of the savage is nota very high and holy 
one: the Three of the Christian has often 
proved no better than a group of heathen 
deities. If under the one sacred Name, and 
in the one sacred Person, the Unitarian 
adores all divine perfections and offices, it 
would appear that his faith embraces what- 
ever the Trinitarian includes in Father, Son 
and Spirit. Ifthe Trinitarian finds it neces- 
sary to conceive of the only God as tri-personal 
or as revealed under three aspects, why should 
the be accused of idolatry? Consider, for a 
moment how we are helped, or how we are 
not helped, by any particular way of thinking 
‘about the Being who is past fiading out. Are 
we not helped solely by our perception of 
moral qualities, joined to regnant powers: 
helped by our beliefin the reality and suprem: 
acy of Wisdom and Goodness, divineness which 
is “ over all, through all, and in us all,” and 
which haz something very real to do with us 
and our neighbors? Is it not this sense of the 
Presence which awes and rebukes, which en- 
courages and saves, and which sets up the 
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istent purity, or simply began as an earth- 
worm and has been slowly lifted by creative 
power. The main question is, Being so low, 
how can he rise? And do not all religious 
men believe that He who raised up Jesus 
must also raise us up: that we can only ascend 
to higher levels by the uplifting of heavenly 
attractions; that the ever-present help must 
be accepted by our loving choice; that we 
must work out our own salvation as the hidden 
power “works in us to will and to do”? There 
is no objection to decided opinions about our 
fallen state; but there may be serious objec- 
tions to crowding those opinions into the front 
rank. 

If we go for the main thing—which is 
generally the plain thing,—we may take it 
for granted that secondary questions will 
gradually settle themselves, finding their solu- 
tion in the clearer light which comes with 
advancing life. The man who is simply and 
steadily faithful to his present discoveries will 
soon see more, and he carries an urn of light 
within himself which shows his way and his 
work. He can make no fatal mistakes who 

atiently continues in well-doing; but the 

vil himself mizht hold fast to all sound 
doctrines and be not the less a devil. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PAWNEE RESERVE AND OTHER LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Having had frequent inquiries in regard to 
these lands and the prospect for settlers in 
this section of the country, I have been in- 
duced to ask the privilege of a small space 
in your columns for the purpose of giving 
the needed information. The reservation 
comprises about 280,000 acres of land in 
Central Nebraska, of almost all varieties of 
soil, from rich bottom lands, rolling prairie, 
and high table land, to sandy bottoms, and 
is adapted to all varieties of farming and 

razing, and particularly to sheep husbandry. 

hese lands will be offered, at public sale, to 
the highest bidder, in tracts of 160 acres, on 
the 17th of Sixth month next, and by the 
terms of the act of Congress they cannot be 
sold for less than their appraised value, nor 
in any case less than $2.50 per acre; one- 
third cash in hand, one-third in one year, and 
one third in two years, with interest on defer- 
red payments at 6 per cent. perannum. A 
considerable portion of these lands are choice 
land for the growth of grain, etc. Those 
adjoining, and no better, prodaced this season 
from 22 to 25 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
at an average weight of 61 to 66 pounds to 
the bushel. The mean temperature for the 
past two years has been 47 degrees, and, 


though considered in the past as a dry coun- 
try, yet the rainfall in the same time aver- 
aged 31.5 inches nearly per annum. Of the 
uniform good health of the country there is 
no doubt. Miasmatic diseases have no abode 
here, and outside of our cities and towns phy- 
sicians make but a precarious subsistence. 
Being near the great trunk line from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, there is always a 
market for the grain raised, for which the 
farmers realize nearly Chicage prices, less the 
freight to that place. By the Constitution of 
the State ample provision is made for educa- 
tion, as two sections of land in every town- 
ship, equal to one-eighteenth of the domain, 
is set apart, and the proceeds invested from 
time to time for this purpose, and jealously 
guarded against fraud or waste, and though 
the charge of repudiation has been made, and 
with too much truth, against some of our 
sister States, yet it cannot lie against Ne- 
braska, as, by the provision of her Constitu- 
tion, no State, county or municipal corpora- 
tion can incur debts without at tke same time 
makiog provision for the payment of the 
interest and the ultimate redemption of the 
principal. To Friends desirous of forming a 
colony or colonies in a new country, this is a 
rare opportunity to get the desired amount of 
Jand in one location. There is also an organ- 
ized meeting of Friends within two miles of 
the tract, the members of which would be 
glad to welcome to their ranks any of our 
fellow-professors, or render them any assist- 
ance in selecting suitable locations for their 
homes Nebraska, although a new country, 
is destined to become a great fruit country, 
having already on several occasions taken 
the highest premiums as against the Union. 
The greatest drawback that I know of is the 
scarcity of fuel, but this will soon remedy 
itself. It has been said that coal exists on 
the reserve, but it remains for the future to 
prove this by development. Any further 
information will be cheerfully given by either 
of the undersigned, if accompanied by a 
return stamp: Wm. E. Walton, Genoa, Platte 
county, Neb.; Jacob Z. Shotwell, Genoa, 
Platte county, Neb.; Wm. B. Coffin, Keats- 
kotoos, Platte county, Neb.; Joseph Webster, 
Monroe, Platte county. Neb. 
Gero. S. TRuMAN. 

Genoa, Third mo, 22d, 1878. 

Our little meeting continues about the 
same as in the past; some of us, at least, feeb 
the deep responsibility resting upon us of 
maintaining the principles and testimonies of 
our beloved Society in a manner becomin 
the dignity of our profession, and wont 
gladly have an addition to our number of 
those who could sympathize with us in this. 
respect, and help us to bear our burdens ; but 
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until this comes about we shall endeavor to 
do the best we can. 





Battimorg, Third mo. 27th, 1878. 

I am very much pleased with the abstract 
made from the bills providing for arbitration 
in our State, and the manner in which the 
article is written. I send herein notices from 
our papers, showing the action of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting in the matter, and also of 
the passage of both bills. There was very 
little opposition to them. 

I was previously aware that the City of 
Philadelphia had - established a Court of 
Arbitration, and I have heard that there is 
one in New York, but have no confirmation 
of it. Our Board of Trade has had arbi- 
tration as a feature of its workings for years, 
also our Corn and Flour Exchange, the Coal 
Trade Association, etc., and now we will have 
the Court of Arbitration and Councils of Arbi- 
tration throughout the State when necessary. 

One of the marble contractors upon our 
City Hall had an unsettled claim of $14,000 
et the city, four or five years since, 
which was not allowed; he referred it to A. 
B. Mullet, late U.S. Supervising Architect, 
with the consent of and by agreement with 
the city officers; the award -was fixed by 
Mullet in favor of the city, and after the 
lapse of some time-he (the contractor) sued 
the city for the claim, upon the ground that 
the award was null and void, the Building 
Committee having no legal authority for such 
reference. Our city Superior Court decided 
yesterday that the award must stand as given, 
as the contractor and the Building Committee 
had a right to make such an agreement with- 
out exceeding the powers as given by the city 
to the latter. 

If I am not mistaken, Governor Hartranft 
in his last message recommended the adop- 
tion of a bill for general arbitration between 
corporations or masters and workingmen, but 
[ have seen no report of any action upon the 
subject by your Legislature. 

If any of the Western States have moved 
in the matter, perhaps some of your corres- 
pondents will refer to it. As the members of 
our Society reside in nearly thirty States of 
the Union, they may, by a little effort, have 
arbitration engrafted upon the statute books 
of all the States. 

It has been proposed in some States to ap- 
point a Commission upon Arbitration, who 
shall either act as arbitrators in cases requir- 
ing their services, or provide for arbitration. 
This has been accomplished in the mining 
and manufacturing districts of England, and 
the happiest results have attended the work- 
ings of this system. 

Friends in all parts of the country should 
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Intelligencer, Friends could be 
up to the necessities of the hour, and acting 
as a body or a unit in all great reforms, their 
influence would be far more effective than at 
present. 
question, the influence of al/. our Yearly Meet- 
ings concentrated upon the administration of 
the government was a power that could not 
be pushed aside or ignored, while one or two 
Yearly Meetings would in all probability 
haye accomplished little or nothing. 
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be alive to what is going on around them, 
and be ready to use their influence to coun- 
teract evil legislation, or to labor to promote 
the passage of laws, State or municipal, that 
tend to elevate humanity and improve the 
general welfare of the State, or in further- 
ance of the principles or doctrines held by 
Friends. 


In addition to arbitration, Friends may 


find opportunities occurring almost daily to 
supplement the endeavors of legislators who 
may be working in the temperance cause. 


We have a committee now, of ten members, 


appointed by the Monthly Meeting, who are 
instructed to embrace any opportunity (that 
may rightly present itself) to aid in the effort 
made by the State Temperance Alliance 
looking to — in this State, or if that 
is not possi 

adopted for a greater number of counties than 
have enjoyed this measure for the past two 


le, to have local option measures 


ears. 
With a well-regulated newspaper like the 
ept stirred 


As in the treatment of the Indian 


E. StaB er, JR. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
THE PHONOGRAPH., 


An exhibition of a new and curious instru- 
ment, known as Edison’s Speaking Phono- 


graph, or “Talking Wheel,” was given in 
Friends’ Library Room, Fifteenth and Race 
streets, on the evening of the 29th ult. by our 


friend Henry H. Bentley, whose long con- 
nection with and intimate knowledge of the 
intricacies of telegraphy and its kindred 
branches have made him authority on all 
subjects connected therewith. 

The invention is due to the experiments of 
Thos. A. Edison. It is not proposed in this 
brief notice to give a history of the instru- 
ment or its method of operation; H. H. B. 
promises to furnish the readers of Friends’ 
Intelligencer with a full account of its pro- 
perties and the experiments that led to its 
discovery, from advanced sheets of the Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute containing a 
paper prepared in his office. 

The possibilities of sound are rapidly pass- 
ing beyond any conceivable limitations of the 
past, revolutionizing former methods of com- 
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municating thought, and opening 7 a field 
for scientific inquiry, the extent of which can 
scarcely be estimated. \ 

The exhibition was enjoyed by an appreci- 
ative audience, which was much larger than 
the room could seat ; a more extended notice 
would doubtless have made it necessary to 
use the meeting house, as the interest in this 
latest wonder of invention is very great, and 
the amusement it affords innocent and enter- 
taining to the old as well as the young. R. 





Man overlooks the most instructive book 
in his study if he reads not himself. 
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Norice.—We call attention to the corres- 
pondence of E. Stabler, Jr., in this number, 
with the hope that Friends everywhere who 
have access to our paper may be encouraged 
to do what they can in the neighborhoods and 
communities where they reside to further 
every proper effort to promote peace and 
temperance, and let no opportunity pass un- 
improved for outspoken advocacy of these im- 
portant testimonies, so precious to the heart of 
every true Friend. 





CaRE FOR THE CHILDREN.— Nothing more 
distinctly marks the progress of the true 
Christian principle, the civilizing principle 
of love to man, founded on real allegiance to 
God, than the widespread movement for the 
care of the material and spiritual interests of 
little children. It is not for one moment to 
be suspected that there ia more neglect of the 
little ones in this day than in former times, 
but now every case of wrong to such wakens 
an indignant protest from the community at 
large. We are a unit on this important ques- 
tion, ‘Shall the rights of children be fully 
maintained and established, and shall we 
earnestly strive for any additional legislation 
which may be needful to this end ?” 

The first annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Protection of Children from 
Cruelty is now before us, with its astonishing 
record of deadly crime, which would have 
entirely or largely escaped notice among us 
but for the Christian labors of this body of 
noble men and women. No less than 278 
cases requiring interference, the restraint and 


punishment of the wrong-doer, and the shelter 
of the victim are enumerated, and are only a 
portion of the interesting cases which have 
engaged the labors of the Society. 

The officers are convinced, by their experi- 
ence so far, that their association has a most 
important work as an educator of public senti- 
ment in regard to the moral and legal rights 
of children. 

It seems strange that the deep and tender 
love which nature implants in all animals for 
the young of their own species is not a suffi- 
cient restraint to inhuman parents; and it is 
true in a majority of cases that the use of in- 
toxicating liquors bas brutalized a parent be- 
fore a helpless child can become his suffering 
victim. 

The President, Daniel M. Fox, makes an 
earnest appeal for pecuniary assistance, ex- 
pressing at the same time the fullest con- 
fidence that the people of Philadelphia will 
never allow the work to languish for want of 
means. 

All our philanthropies must ever go hand- 
in-hand, for the work of Christian love on 
earth is one noble and consistent “ strife and 
battle for the Truth.” We must combat 
ignorance by the means of culture, drunken- 
ness by every possible argument for temper- 
ance and every possible inducement to the 
weak to avoid temptation, and spiritual dark- 
ness and priestly perversion by spiritual light, 
by healthy moral teaching and by the earnest 
presentation of religious Truth. 

Here are a few earnest words, spoken by 
ex Governor James Pollock at the First An- 
niversary Meeting of the Society, on the 21st 
of First month, 1878: 


“‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, go on with your blessed work. 
aggressive. Strike not the parent, but the 
man who makes the parent a fiend. Strike 
not the guardian who oppresses, but the man 
who turns the guardian into a devil, and the 
home into a hell. There is where we are to 
work. We need your services—we need your 
aid. How are we to accomplish this work ? 
By invoking the law? We do not interfere 
with parents and children, guardian and 
ward, master and apprentice, unless it be- 
comes necessary, and then, prompted by a de- 
sire to save, we ask the officers of the law, we 
ask all, to come forward and aid and assist in 
this good work.” 
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MARRIED. 


THOMSON—TWINING.—On the 20th of Third 
month, 1878, under the care of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Samuel J. Thomson, of Cheltenbam, to Fanny, 
daughter of Hallowell Twining, of Horsham. 


day ; on the contrary, they are the results of 
many men’s diligent experiments, extending 
through a number of years. Based on the 
principle of the vibration of sound, Prof. 
Reiss, of Germany, constructed the first tele- 
phone in 1861. In this instrument the elec- 
tric current was broken by delicate springs, 
resting on a tightly-stretched membrane or 
diaphragm, which was thrown into vibrations 
corresponding exactly with the vibrations of 















DIED. 


CLAYTON.—On the 22d of Third month, 1878, 
at Frankford, Philadelphia, Mary, widow of David 


, Clayton, in her 88th year. 


COMSTOCK.—On Second month 24th, 1878, at 
her residence in Union Springs, Maria Comstock, 
aged 72 years; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

ELDRIDGE.—On First month 3d, 1878, at Union 
Springs, Mary, wife of Joseph Eldridge, aged 67 
years ; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

FROST.—On the 14th of First month, 1878, in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., William Frost, aged 78 years; 
@ member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. He has left 
his family the legacy of a good name, and the ex- 
ample of an upright life. His end, as might be ex- 
pected, was crowned with hope and peace. 

HAIGHT.—On the 28th of Second month, 1878, 
at her residence in Union Springs, Ruth Haight, 
aged 80 years ; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

HARTLEY.— On the 23d of Third month, 1878, at 
the residence of Dr. Charles A. Hartley in Troy, 
Miami co., Ohio, Dr. William L. Hartley, in his 61st 
year; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting, former- 
of Bucks county. 

MITCHELL.—On the 20th of Third month, 1878, 
very suddenly, at his residence in Ledyard, David 
Mitchell, aged 84 years; an Elder of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting. 

WALKER.—On the Ist of Fourth month, 1878, in 
Philadelphia, Alice M., only child of Dr. James B. 
and Mattie M. Walker, aged 17 months. 

YOUNG.—On the 22d of First month, 1878, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Edward H. Young, in the 64th 
year of his age; a member of Oswego Monthly 
Meeting. 





From the Journal of the Franklin Institute for Fourth 
mo., 1878 


EDISON'S CARBON TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER 
AND THE SPEAKING PHONOGRAPH. 
BY 8S. M. PLUSH. 

Both the telephone and speaking phono- 
graph are instruments of American invention, 
and have undoubtedly excited more wonder 
and admiration throughout civilization than 
any previous inventions have done in ancient 
or modern times. Their novelty is still fresh, 
but when this fades away their practical uses 
will begin. 

The telephone has already found its way 
into the counting-rooms and offices of our 
business and professional men, and reached 
almost the limit of its capacity. Quite re- 
cent improvements, however, have greatly in- 
creased its power, thus rendering it more effi- 
cient for all practical purposes, and widening 
the field of its usefulness. 

These inventions, like all others, are not 
the result of one mind, nor the products of a 





the air, produced by the sound of the voice. 


The receiving instrument was constructed on 


the principle first demonstrated by Prof. 
Henry, that iron expands when under the 
magnetic influence of electricity, and returns 
to its normal condition when this influence is 
broken or removed. An electro-magnet, 
therefore, supported on a sounding box, and 
vibrated by these lengthenings and shorten- 
ings, made distinctly audible, at the receiv- 
ing end, the vibrations of the membrane at 
the other. 

This apparatus was capable of reproducing 
but one of the characteristics of sound, viz., 
pitch. Further experiment was necessary to 
reproduce its quality and dynamic force. 

Elisha Gray, of Chicago, in 1874, gave to 
ths world his harmonic telephone, based on 
the same general principles as that of Reiss. 
He succeeded ia transmitting, at the same in- 
stant, several musical sounds of different 
pitch, and reproducing the same at almost 
any distance. 

n 1876 came that of Prof. Bell, of Boston, 
consisting of a tightly stretched membrane, 
having a small permanent magnet fastened 
to its centre, in front of, and close to, the 
poles of an electro-magnet, charged by a 
galvanic current. Any disturbance or vibra- 
tion of this membrane and permanent mag- 
net, would necessarily induce a magneto-elec- 
tric current in the coils of the electro-mag- 
nets and line, corresponding in all respects to 
the disturbing forces, in number,. amplitude 
and duration of vibration, thus reproducing 
articulate speech. The receiving instrument 
consisted of a tubular electromagnet of a 
single helix, surrounded by a soft iron cone, 
into the top of which was loosely fitted an 
iron plate, which was vibrated by the magne- 
tizing action of the helix. Its capacity was 
extremely limited, the sounds were weak, 
and could be transmitted but a short distance. 
It, however, accomplished a great work in 
demonstrating the possibility of transmitting 
and reproducing articulate sounds. 

Prof. Dolbear, of Boston, the same year, 
failing to see the importance of charging the 
line with a battery current, and believing it 
rather detrimental, substituted permanent 
magnets, with small electro-magnets around 


the poles, for the electro-magnets and galvanic 
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battery of Bell.* Another valuable improve-| York, called the duplex telephone, character- 


ment consisted in using the same instrument 
for sending and receiving, in lieu of instru- 
ments of different construction, as had been 
done previously. 

As will be seen, when the vibrating mo- 
tions of the air are concentrated on the dia- 
phragm, as in speaking, a corresponding mo- 
tion of it is produced; this, likewise, disturbs 
the magnetic condition of the magnetized 
bar, and induces electric currents in the sur- 
rounding helix, corresponding in all respects 
to the vibrations of the voice. Thus, by 
their electro-magnetic action upon an identi- 
cal apparatus, placed in the same circuit, 
they will cause its diaphragm to vibrate in 
precisely the same manner as that of the 
transmitter. The principal peculiarity in 
this apparatus, and the one of vital impor- 
tance to the transmission of articulate sounds, 
is that the electric current is never entirely 
broken, as is the case in the telephones pre- 
viously described. 

While all sounds may be faithfully tran- 
smitted and reproduced by this instrument, 
its capacity is not great, and when used on 
lines which are in close proximity to others 
heavily charged with electricity, the disturb- 
ing influence of induction is so great as to 
render these inaudible. 

To overcome this difficulty, Thos. A. Edi- 
son, of Menlo Park, N. J., directed his at- 
tention to a series of experiments, and at 
length discovered that carbon, properly pre- 
pared, possessed the property of changing its 
conductivity by pressure, and that the ratios 
of these changes exactly correspond with the 
pressure brought to bear upon it. By vary- 
ing degrees of pressure against a disc of car- 
bon forming a part of an electric circuit, the 
resistance of the disc would vary exactly 
with the degree of pressure ; a proportionate 
variation would, therefore, be occasioned in 
the strength of the current, which would thus 
possess all the characteristics of the vocal 
vibrations. By connecting this carbon disc in 
a local galvanic circuit, together with an in- 
duction coil, its power can be increased or 
diminished at pleasure. In its present state 
of development, conversation has been main- 
tained between Philadelphia and Wasbing- 
ton, a distance of 140 miles; while a mag- 
neto-telephone, placed in the same circuit, 
failed at 28 miles. 

Many modifications of the speaking tele- 
ea have been devised, but they all em- 
race one or other of the principles hereinbe- 
fore described. That of G. M. Phelps, New 


* The improvement in the telophone here credited 
to Prof. Dolbear, is also claimed by Prof. Bell, and 
is embodied in the instrument described on p. 219, 
vol. civ., Oct., 1877, this Journal. J.B. K. 
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ized by its peculiar excellence of articulation, 
is perhaps the most prominent. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1 represents the carbon transmitter of 
Edison, above referred to. 

g, the carbon disc. 

e and f, two thin platinum plates, connected 
in the local circuit. 

Resting on the platinum, f, is a small disc 
of glass, h, of the same diameter as the car- 
bon. On this glass plate rests a short brass 
tube, m, fastened to the round metal plate, c. 
This plate does not vibrate as the diaphragm 
in the ordinary telephone, being quite rigid ; 
it simply arrests the atmospheric concussions, 
and conveys them, by direct contact, to the 
carbon disc. 

b, the mouthpiece. 

a, hard rubber case. 

d,a.core extending through the handle 
from the platinum, e, to the nat, &, to which 
it is connected by a movable screw, so ar- 


rauged as to be capable of any desired longi- 


tudinal adjustment. 

Edison’s speaking phonograph is an in- 
vention of purely mechanical construction. 
By it can the voice not only be faithfully re- 
produced, but its records kept for centuries. 
It would be impossible to even conjecture the 
uses to which this wonderful instrument may 
be put. Time and the necessities of our 
people only can determine this. It, like the 
telephone, depends for its action upon the vi- 
brations of a metallic diaphragm, capable of 
receiving from, and giving to, the air sound 
vibrations. It consists of a cylinder, Fig. 2, 
a, mounted on a horizontal axis, b, extending 
each way, beyond its ends, a distance of 
about its own length. In the circumference 
of the cylinder, a spiral groove is cut its en- 
tire length. The shaft is also cut by a 
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screw-thread (16 to the inch) corresponding | from right to left; the stylus having tra- 
to the spiral groove of the cylinder and | versed the whole length of the groove. Any 
works in screw bearings. When, therefore,|} sound or speech made in the mouthpiece, ¢,. 
the cylinder is made to revolve by means of while the cylinder is in motion, will be cor- 
the crank attached to the end of the shaft, it | rectly recorded on the foil. The diaphragm will 
moves horizontally to the right or left. | vibrate with the voice, and the soft and yield- 

The diaphragm is supported in an iron | ing foil will be marked along the line of the 
box, mounted on a standard, d, Figs. 2 and| groove by a series of indentations, corre- 
3, in front of the cylinder, a, and so arranged | sponding in every particular with the vibra- 
that it can be swung to or from it at pleas-| tions of the voice. Thus the yielding but 
ure, or the stylus adjusted to any required | inelastic foil receives and retains the me- 


Fig, 2. Fie. 3. 
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delicacy. To the eenter of the diaphragm is | chanical impressions of the vibrations of ‘the 
cemented a small piece of rubber tubing; | human voice with all their minuteness and 
against this rests a delicate spring, e, Fig. 3, | subtile characteristics. These permanent im- 
permanently fixed at its lower end, having a | pressions of the voice having been made, it 
sharp-pointed stylus in the other. | is only necessary to remove the diaphragm, 

To operate the phonograph, the cylinder is | and turn the crank to the left until the cyl- 
smoothly covered with tin-foil. The crank | inder is again in its normal position, when, 
then turned to the left, until the cylinder has | by replacing the diaphragm, and placing in 
reached its limits. The stylus is now so ad-| the mouthpiece a large funnel of paper to re- 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 4 represents a small section—magnified two diameters— of tin foil from the phonograph, called 
the matrix, containing a record of speech, by Henry Bentley, President of Philadelphia Local Telegraph 
Company, March 23d, 1878, showing number and length of vibrations. The amplitude is not here 
shown, but would form a line of short and long curves, the curves varying with the force of the sound. 


justed, that when the cylinder is turned, it | inforce the sound, then turning the crank at 

makes a slight depression in the foil directly | the same speed as first, we obtain from these 

over the groove. | impressions the aerial vibrations which made 
By turning the crank, the whole length of | them. 

the cylinder will paces in front of the stylus!' As an exact representation of sound is 
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nothing more than a reproduction of similar 
acoustic vibrations in a given time, it. is 
imperatively necessary that the cylinder re- 
‘volve at a uniform speed and perfectly steady 
motion to obtain a faithful reproduction of 
the human voice. 





upon to perform manual operations of ex- 
ceeding delicacy. The progress of all branches 
of physical science depends upon observa- 
tion, or on that artificial observation which 
is termed experiment of one kind or another ; 
and the further we advance the more prac- 
tical difficulties surround the investigation of 
the conditions of the problems offered to us ; 
so that mobile and yet steady hands, guided 
by clear vision, are more and more in request 
in the workshops of science. 

Indeed, it has struck me that one of the 
grounds of that sympathy between the handi- 
craftsmen of this country and the men of 
science, by which it has so often been my 
good fortune to profit, may, perhaps, lie here. 
You feel and we feel that, among the so-called 
learned folks, we alone are brought into con- 
tact with tangible facts in the way that you 
are. You know well enough that it is one 
thing to write a history of chairs in general, 
or to address a poem to a throne, or to spec- 
ulate about the occult powers of the chair of 
St. Peter; and quite another thing to make 
with your own hands a veritable chair, that 
will stand fair and square, and afford a safe 
and satisfactory resting-place to a frame of 
sensitiveness and solidity. . .... . 

And now, having, as I aaa justified my 
assumption of a - among handicraftsmen, 
and put myself right with you as to my 
qualification, from practical knowledge, to 
speak about technical education, I will pro- 
ceed to put before you the results of my ex- 
perience as a teacher of a handicraft, and 
tell you what sort. of education I should think 
best adapted for a boy whom one wanted to 
make a professional anatomist. 

I should say, in the first place, let him 
have a good English elementary education. 
Ido not mean that he shall be able to pass 
in such and such a standard—that may or 
may not be an equivalent expression—but 
that his teaching shall have been such as to 
have given him command of the common 
implements of learning and created a desire 
for the things of the understanding. 

Further, I-should like him to know the 
elements of physical science, and especially 
of physics and chemistry, and I should take 
care that this elementary knowledge was 
real. I should like my aspirant to be able 
to read a scientific treatise in Latin, French 
or German, because an enormous amount of 
anatomical knowledge is locked up in those 
languages. And especially I should require 
some ability to draw—I do not mean artist- 
ically, for that is a gift which may be culti- 
vated but cannot be learned but with fair ac- 
curacy. I will not say that everybody can 
learn even this; for the negative development 
of the faculty of drawing in some people is 






























From the Popular Seience Monthly. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
BY PROF, T. H. HUXLEY, F.R,S. 
From an address delivered to the Workingmen’s 
Club and Institute Union, Twelfth mo. lst, 1877. 
> “‘Technical education,” in the 
‘sense in which the term is ordinarily used, 
and in which I am now employing it, means 
that sort of education which is specially 
adapted to the needs of men whose business 
in life it is to pursue some kind of handi- 
craft; it is, in fact, a fine Greco-Latin equiv- 
alent for what in good vernacular English 
would be called “the teaching of handicrafts.” 
And probably, at this stage of our progress, 
at may occur to many of you to think of the 
story of the cobbler and his last, and to say 
to yourselves, though you will be too polite 
to put the question openly to me: “ What 
-does the ker know practically about this 
matter ? hat is his handicraft?” I think 
the question is a very proper one, and, unless 
I were pre to answer it, I hope satisfac- 
factorily, [ should have chosen some other 
theme. . 

The fact is, I am, and have been any time 
these thirty years, a man who works with his 
hands—a handicraftemav. I do not say this 
in the broadly metaphorical sense in which 
fine gentlemen, with all the delicacy of Agag 
about them, trip to the hustings about 
election-time, and protest that they, too, are 
workingmen, I really mean my words to be 
taken in their direct, literal and straight- 
forward sense. In fact, if the most nimble- 
fingered watchmaker among you will come 
to my workshop, he may set me to put a 
watch together, and I will set him to dissect, 
say, a black-beetle’s nerves. I do not wish to 
vaunot, but I am inclined to think that I 
shall manage my job to his satisfaction 
sooner than he will do his piece of work to 
mine. 

In truth, anatomy, which is my handi- 
craft, is one of the most difficult kinds of 
mechanical fabor, involving, as it does, not 
‘only lightness and dexterity of hand, but 
sharp eyes and endless patience. And you 
must not suppose that my particular branch 
of science is especially distinguished for the 
demand it makes upon skill in manipulation. 
A similar requirement is made upon all 
students of physical science. The astron- 
omer, the electrician, the chemist, the miner- 
alogist, the botanist are constantly called 
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almost miraculous. Still everybody or almost 
everybody can learn to write; and, as writing 
is a kind of drawing, I suppose that the 
majority of the people who say they cannot 
draw and give copious evidence of the ac- 
curacy of their assertion, could draw, after a 
fashion, if they tried. And that “after a 
fashion” would be better than nothing for 
my purposes. 

Above all things, let my imaginary pupil 
have preserved the freshness and vigor of 
youth in his mind as well as his body. The 
educational abomination of desolation of the 
present day is the stimulation of young peo- 
ple to work at high pressure by incessant 
competitive examinations. . . . Their 
faculties are worn out by the strain put upon 
their callow brains, and they are demoralized 
by worthless childish triumphs before the 
real work of life begins. I have no compas- 
sion for sloth, but youth has more need for 
intellectual rest than age; and the cheerful- 
ness, the tenacity of purpose, the power of 
work which make many a successful man 
what he is, must often be placed to the 
credit, not of his hours of industry, but to 
that of his hours of idleness in boybood. 
Even the hardest worker of us all, if he has 
to deal with anything above mere details, 
will do well, now and again, to let his brain 
lie fallow for a space. The next crop of 
thought will certainly be all the fuller in the 
ear and the weeds fewer. 

This is the sort of education which I 
should like any one who was going to devote 
himself to my handicraft to undergo. As to 
knowing anything about anatomy itself, on 
the whole I would rather he left that alone 
until he took it up seriously in my laboratory. 
It is hard work enough to teach, and I should 
aot like to have superadded to that the pos- 
sible need of unteaching. . . . .. . 

The workshop is the only real school for a 
handicraft. The education which precedes 
that of the workshop should be entirely de- 
voted to the strengthening of the body, the 
elevation of the moral faculties and the culti- 
vation of the intelligence; and especially 
to the imbuing the mind with a broad and 
clear view of the laws of that natural world 
with the components of which the handi- 
craftsman will have to deal. And the earlier 
the period of life at which the handicrafts- 
man has to enter into actual practice of his 
craft, the more important is it that he should 
devote the precious hours of preliminary 
education to things of the mind, which have 
no direct and immediate bearing on his branch 
of industry, though they lie at the foundation 
of all realities. 

Now let me apply the lessons I have 
learned from my handicraft to yours. If 


any of you were obliged to take an ap- 
prentice, I suppose you would like to get a 
good, healthy lad, ready and willing to learn, 
handy, and with his fingers not all thumbs, 
as the saying goes. You would like that he 
should read, write and cipher well; and, if 
you were an intelligent master and your 
trade involved the application of scientific 
principles, as so many trades do, you would 
like him to know enough of the elementary 
principles of science to understand what was 
going on. I suppose that in nine trades out 
of ten it would be useful if he could draw; 
and many of you must have lamented your 
inability to find out for yourselves what for- 
eigners are doing or have done. So that 
some knowledge of French and German 
might, in many cases, be very desirable. 


So it appears to me that what you want is 
pretty much what I want; and the practical 
question is, How you are to get what you 
need, under the actual limitations and con- 
ditions of life of handicraftsmen in this 
country ? 


I think I shall have the assent both of the 
employers of labor and of the employed as 
to one of these limitations, which is, that no 
scheme of technical education is likely to be 
seriously entertained which will delay the 
entrance of boys into working-life or prevent 
them from contributing toward their own sup- 
port, as early as they do at present. Nos 
only do I believe that any such scheme could 
not be carried out, but 1 doubt its desirable- 
ness, even if it were practicable. 

The period between childhood and man- 
hood is full of difficulties and dangers under 
the most favorable circumstances, and even 
among the well-to-do, who can afford to sur- 
round their children with the most favorable 
conditions—examples of a career ruined, be- 
fore it has well begun, are but too frequent. 
Moreover, those who have to live by labor 
must be shaped to labor early. The colt 
that is left at grass too long makes but a 
sorry draught-horse, though his way of life 
does not bring him within the reach of arti- 
ficial temptations. Perhaps the most valuable 
result of all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do, when 
it ought to be done, whether you like it or 
not; it is the first lesson that ought to be 
learned ; and, however early a man’s training 
begins, it is probably the last lesson that he 
learns thoroughly. 

There is another reason to which I have 
already adverted and which I would reiterate, 
why any extension of the time devoted to 
ordinary school-work is undesirable. In the 
newly-awakened zea] for education, we run 
some risk of forgetting the truth that, while 
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under-instruction is a bad thing, over- | It seemed as if the everlasting rock, 
instruction may possibly be a worse. Before its furious onset would give way. 
Success in any kind of practical Jife is not | But as it fell it lingered in mid-air, 
dependent solely, or indeed chiefly, upon| And melted into lace-like wreaths of mist, 
knowledge. Even in the learned professions | Decked by the sun with rainbow colors fair; 
knowledge alone is of less consequence than| 4°4 surged by passing breezes as they'd Hist, 
people are apt to suppose. And if much ex- 
penditure of bodily energy is involved in the 
day’s work, mere knowledge is of still less 
importance when weighed against the proba- 
ble cost of its acquirement. To do a fair 
day’s work with his hands, a man needs above 
all things health, strength and the patience 








And when at last it reached the dimpled pool, 
Hid in its granite basin far below, 

Its spray fell softly as the showers that cool 
The sultry languor of the summer glow. 


The aspen leaf scarce quivered to its sound, 
The blue bell smiled beneath its benison, 
And all the verdure of the forest round, 
A fresher greenness from its baptism won. 





and cheerfulness which, if they do not always 
accompany these blessings, can hardly in the 
nature of things exist without them; to 
which we must add honesty of purpose and 
a pride in doing what is done well. 

A good handicraftsman can get on very 
well without genius, but he will fare badly 
without a reasonable share of what is a more 
useful possession for work-a-day life, namely, 
mother-wit; and he will be all the better for 
a real knowledge, however limited, of the 
ordinary laws of Nature, and especially of 
those which apply to his own business. 

Instruction carried so far as to help the 
scholar to turn his store of mother-wit to 
account, to acquire a fair amount of sound 
elementary knowledge, and to use his hands 
and eyes, while leaving him fresh, vigorous, 
and with a sense of the dignity of his own 
calling, whatever it may be, if fairly and 
honestly pursued, cannot fail to be of inval- 
uable service to all those who come under its 
influence. 

But on the other hand, if school instruction 
is carried so far as to encourage bookishness 
—if the ambition of the scholar is directed, 
not to the gaining of knowledge, but to the 
being able to pass examinations successfully, 
especially if encouragement is given to the 
mischievous delusion that brain-work is in 
itself and apart from its quality, a nobler or 
more respectable thing than handiwork— 
such education may be a deadly mischief to 
the workman, and lead to the rapid ruin of 


the industries it is intended to serve. 
To be continued 





Selected. 
A WATERFALL. 
BY H. MACMILLAN 
‘““When thou passest through the waters, I will 


be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee.”’—Isaiah xliii. 


Beside a lofty waterfall I’ve stood, 
Formed by a torrent from a mountain height, 
And gazed far up, to where the foaming flood, 
Burst from the sky-line on my awe-struck sight. 


So vast its volume, and so fierce its shock ; 
No power at first its headlong course might stay ; 
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So have I watched for coming sorrows dread, 
With heavy heart for many a weary day, 
Foreboding that the torrent overhead, 
Would bear me with o'erflowing flood away. 


But when the threatened evil came, I found 
That God was better than my foolish fears ; 

The furious flood fell gently to the ground, 
And blest my soul with dew of grateful tears. 


God mingles mercy with each judgment stern, 
Brings goodness out of things we evil see ; 

Then let us from our past experience learn, 
That as our day, our promised strength shall be. 


——— +8 


NIGHTFALL. 


Alone I stand ; 
On either hand 
In gathering gloom stretch sea and land ; 
Beneath my feet, 
With ceaseless beat, 
The waters murmur low and sweet. 


Now fast, now slow, 
The south winds blow, 
And softly whisper, breathing low ; 
With gentle grace 
They kiss my face, 
Or fold me in their cool embrace. 


Where one pale star, 
O’er waters far, 
Droops down to touch the harbor bar, 
A faint light gleams, 
A light that seems 
To grow and grow till Nature teems. 


With mellow haze; 
And to my gaze 
Comes proudly rising, with its rays 
No longer dim, 
The moon; its rim 
In splendor gilds the billowy brim. 


I watch it gain 
' The heavenly plain 
Behind it trails a starry train— 
While low and sweet 
The wavelets beat 
Their murmuring music at my feet. 


‘Tis sacred ground; 
A peace profound 
Comes o’er my soul. I hear no sound 
Save at my feet 
The ceaseless beat 
Of waters murmuring low and sweet. 
W. W. Ellsworth. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR THIRD MONTH. 











1877 | 1878 
TEMPERATURES. | Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 3d month, per 
Penna. Hospital ....... enn iicaiaal -| 39.94) 48.52 
Highest point attained during month,| 
per Penna. Hospital........... o -seoseese | 71.00} 71.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........... seniseeae | 19.001 16.00 
| 1877 | 1878 
RAIN. 


Inches.| Inches. 





Rain during the month, per Penna.) 
SII seit aahinion: dimmanem naineteh 6.00| 3.64 
Rain during the first three months of| 
RIE FOO sense ssseviaccotrudsexiensicacs | 10.44) 10.37 
DEATHS. Numb'r.| Numb’. 





Deaths during the month, being for 5 
current weeks for each year......... 





MEAN TEMPERATURES. | Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures of | 
the 3d mo. for the past 89 years..| ecccceese | 39.21 
Highest mean temperature occurring) 
during that entire period, 1871...... eesccsees 48.70 
Lowest mean temperature occurring| 
during that eutire period, 1843...... J eoccecees 30.00 





The month just closed has certainly been a re- 
markable one for bigh temperatures, exceeded but 
once during the past 89 years, and then only a very 
small fraction of a degree, viz., 1871—48.70 degs. 
During that long period of time it has reached or 
exceeded 45 degs. only six times, viz., 1849, 50, 60, 
65, ’71 and the present year. On the 23d vegeta- 
tion was advancing rapidly everywhere, magnolias 
in many places in full bloom, but’ after the great 
change which commenced on the afternoon of the 
23d, culminating on the 24th and 25th, these same 
trees looked as though they had passed through a 
fire; plenty of ice in the gutters, and the mercury 
descended as low as from 16 to 20 degrees in differ- 
ent portions of our city. Eight inches of snow fell 
on the 24th at Watertown, N. Y., and two inches at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A storm also raged in England, bringing snow, 
and producing a terrible disaster in the destruction 
of a ship with 300 persons on board. We should 
have stated earlier that on the 8th and 9th a severe 
storm visited Wyoming Territory. At Cheyenne 
the wind ranged in velocity from 50 to 64 miles per 
hour, the snow drifting in banks ten to fifteen feet 
high. This storm extended over 400 miles. All 
railroad trains were laid up at convenient points for 
safety and comfort. 

This contrasts strongly with the weather in this 
vicinity. it was so delightful and invigorating at 
Altantic City at this same time that our physicians 
were ordering their patients troubled with bron- 
chial affections to this famous summer resort, where 
it was said three hotels were open, with over 1,000 
guests. 

Thunder and lightning storms have occurred here 
several times this month, as in summer-time, espe- 
cially on the 7th and 13th. On the firet-named date 
the steamer Rockland, lying at Fairmount,was struck 
but not seriously injured. But the lightning expe- 
rienced here was nothing compared to that reported 





out West. “At Detroit, Mich., at 5.30 on the evening 
of the 26th, “the community was startled by a 
blinding flash and a tremendous crash of thunder,” 
many persons simultaneously remarking at the mo- 
ment, ‘“‘ Guess that struck near here.” Two or more 
buildings were set on fire and several persons more 
or less affected. On the afternoon of the 27th the 
north-bound train on the Cleveland and Wheeling 
Railway was struck by lightning when near Massil- 
lon. The engineer and brakeman received slight 
injuries about the head and lower limbs, but the 
passengers escaped without more than a terrible 
shaking up and a sudden fright. Graphic details of 
numerous incidents resulting from this almost un- 
heard-of freak of electricity, so very early in the 
season, accompany both these accounts, entirely too 
voluminous for insertion here. 

With simply recording, fer future reference, that 
one of the most destructive fires that has visited 
Philadelphia for a long time occurred on the even- 
ing of Third month 25th, commencing in the third 
story of the five-story iron building at the southeast 
corner of Fourth and Cherry streets, during which, 
in three hours, about thirty steres, factories and 
dwellings were consumed and other structures con- 
siderably damaged, we close. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 5th, 1878. 








ITEMS. 


Ir is estimated that 1.033,000 acres of the best 
land in India are devoted to the production of 
opium, and the Indian famine has been attributed 
to this fact. Yet there would be little or no opium 
raised in India except to meet the demands of the 
English market; and the same thing holds true of 
China. 


By an ingenious instrument the officers of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, England, have 
been able to register the exact number of hours of 
sunshine during the last year. In the twelve 
months ending witb the 10th of February the sun 
was abeve the horizon at London 4,454 hours, but 
the amount of sunshine during that time was only 
1,286.1 huurs. 


Tue Sup “ Evrypice.”—During a heavy gale on 
the 24th of last month the British naval training 
ship Kurydice capsized and sank off the Isle of 
Wight. A telegram from London the day after the 
storm states: ‘It is now believed that the Lurydice 
had about 320 officers and seamen, of which 270 
were young men in training.” Only two of this 
number are known to have survived this fearful 
disaster. 


Specimens of counterfeit half dollars, trade dol- 
lars and legal tender dollars are in possession of the 
Secret Service Division of the Treasury. The coun- 
terfeits are close imitations, but they are lighter 
than the genuine coins. The Public Ledger recom- 
mends a simple, cheap and effective device for detect- 
ing counterfeit silver coins. Itis a small metallic disc, 
which enables the shopkeeper to test the thickness, 
size and weight of the half dollar, quarter dollar 
and dime, by a geometrical system that can be 
learned in a moment, and which seems to be effect- 
ive as a detector. 


On the night of the 25th ult. an extensive fire in 
Philadelphia destroyed the Ketterlinus block, a large 
five-story iron-front structure at the southeast cor- 
ner of Fourth and Cherry streets, burned several 
buildings on Fourth street and damaged several 
others, spread east along Cherry street, then along 
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Losley’s court, and. then east in spots as far as the 
western side of Front street, destroying and damag- 
ing a number of buildings. The total loss is esti- 
mated at $1,200,000. In the city of New York, on 
the 26th ult., the Higgins Building, in Canal street, 
near Broadway, was almost totally destroyed. Sev- 
enteen business firms, including the owner of the 
building, suffered losses aggregating $645,000. 


THE common ailanthus is diecious. It is said 
that only the male trees have a disagreeable odor 
when in blossom, and nurserymen have been recom- 
mended to propagate only the female form for shade 
trees in towns and cities. 1.C. Martindale, of Cam- 
den, in the Botanical Bulleten, records the case of a 
tree, heretofore male, which has this season sent 
out a branch with female flowers and which has 
perfected fruit. In the present state of the science 
of vegetable physiology, botanists look for these 
sexual changes in every dicwecious plant, and under- 
stand the indirect cause bringing them about; but 
it is always a great gain to have the practical fact 
of change, rather than theoretical possibilities, and 
herein lies the great value of I. C. Martindale’s 
observation in the case of the ailanthus.—Jndepen- 
dent, 


Trunks and chests are much more easily rendered 
moth-proof than closets and drawers, therefore we 
advise every housekeeper to keep two large old 
trunks or boxes for this purpose. They should be 
lined with paper, and if there are any cracks which 
ceuld admit moths, they should be pasted over. 
Appropriate one for clothing and one for curtains 
and the like, and as fast as you discard winter 
clothing and furs examine each piece carefully, 
brush it thoroughly, hang it in the sun for a few 
hours; then fold and pack it away in your chest, 
laying about half a pound of camphor in the cor- 
ners at the same time. If you have any doubt 
about an article of fur or woollen, after beating 
thoroughly and dusting insect powder over it, put it 
into a brown paper bag and paste up the top, so that 
if it is infested it will not destroy the other contents 
of the trunk. When the trunk is packed full, paste 
strips of paper around the openiog of the cover, and 
you are quite safe from the summer’s moths and 
dust, and may have an easy mind about the con- 
tents of your chests.—£z. paper. 


Tue Eastern Question.—The aspect of affairs im 
the East is at present warlike. The London Zimes 
of the 27th ult. states: “To surrender the hope ot 
the Congress is to abandon the Eastern question to 
the drifts and currents of separate jealousies and 
excitements, and to throw away the only means of 
submitting it to quiet consideration. To sacrifice 
substantial principles, even for the sake of avoiding 
such a danger, would be to incur an equal peril. 
But it ought to be the object of all the governments, 
that of Russia included, to promote the meeting of 
the Congress by all means which do not obviously 
and necessarily involve such sacrifice”; and in its 
leading editorial of the 30th ult. says: “ Neither 
the objects Russia proclaimed at the outset nor the 
events of the war justified her advance upon Con- 
stantinople or her approach to the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. As long as she remains in that mena- 
cing position we shall feel that it is necessary to 
retain our ships in the Sea of Marmora, and so long 
consequently will peace be uncertaia. It is Russia 
who has trepassed upon the forbearance of England, 
not England who has shown lack of consideration 
for her. That forbearance has now been otrained 
to its utmost limits, but nothing but necessity would 
induce us to assert our rights by force ; and a timely 
and temperate concession on the part of the Rus- 
sian Cabinet would, without in the least degree com- 
promising the interests of Russia, insure the peace 
of Europe.” 





NOTICES. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet at 
Germantown, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
12th, 1878, at 8 o’clock. The subject for considera- 
tion will be, “The government uf the First-day 
Schools.” Friends generally ure invited to attend. 

Rogert TIney, Clerk. 





The time of holding Scipio Quarterly Meeting bas 
been changed. It will be held hereafter as follows: 
Meetings for business on the last Seventh-day in 
Fourth, Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth months; public 
meeting the day following, and select meeting the 
day previous. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 2, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
WANE cctbuithscsinensceel See 


Btate 6s 2d BETICS.....c0e.0000e 104 @104% Subject to Market fluctuations. 
State 6s 3d series...............113 @113%| Butter, Prints, 
State 5s new loan ........0----.11OW@11034 


Cincinnati 7 30s, JJ.... 
City 6S, NOW....cccccscceeeees 
Cam & Amboy RR mbs' 
Connecting KR 6s... 





see lL OY@ 
-1124@113% 








03 @ Western. 
-184%@114 
1 @ 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 

Deiaware avenue. 


Rolis, Pa. & West's, - 22@ = 
South, Ohio & Ind......... 20@ 24/| 6,000 barrels, in lots, with prices ranging 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 24@ 35| from $5 for choice Penna and Western 
109 @1U9% | Eggs—Fresh, POT dOE---00+ 00. 11@_ = 14| to $6.25@$8 for fancy grades, Minnesota 


Poultry—Chickens, 


Flour.—There was a well-sustained 
demand from the home trade for all 
good grades of both winter and spring 
wheat, with most relative activity ia 
choice Minnesotas, which were in mod- 
rib. 30@ 40) erate supply. Prices were firmly held. 
The sales reported comprised about 


woeseece 10@ 10% | patent. 
Wheat.—The whole market was weak, 





Lenigh Val RR 6sr.. Turkeys, -» 11@ 14] in the absence of important develop- 
Lehigh Valley c m br......... 974@ Ducks, “ .» 11@ 16} ments affecting the peace of Europe, 
Penna & N Y Can & RR 7s..11384@114 Alive Poultry, 4 11@ _ 18| and at the close prices for export were 
Reading RR c m 78 F... «+. 100 @ Lard, prime, “ .. 7T%@ 8) about Jc. lower, with little or no de- 
PC & St Louis RR 7s.......... 80 @ Live Calves, “ .. 6@ 17] mand. The sales reported comprised 
Lehigh Nav Fr ID.....ccc0ce eevee 102 @ Live Cattle, “« w. 4K@ 8% about 3,200 bush., in tots. 

Penna Canal 68............ occcee 60 @ 61 Prime Sheep, “ 4. 5@ 6%| Corn declined about lc from the bid 
Lehigh Valiey RR........+.++ 3834@ 3934 | Potatoes, white, per bbl...... 2 00@ 2 25) rates of last week, in cunsequence of a 
Minehiil RR.......--cccceereseeees 47 @ Jersey Sweets “  ...... 2 00@ 2 75 | general sfand-off on the purt of both 
Penna RR......00000e-eee0 evsseveee 28 @ 29% | Apples, * sees 4 50@ 5 50} home and export buyers. The sales 
P&E RR....... ° 8%@ Cranberries, per crate......... 2 60@ 3 25| reported comprised only about 10,000 





Readiug RR 


@ 1434 | Cabbage, per 100...... 


srsseesseere 2 00@ 4 00} bush., in lots, embracing rejected at 


United RKs of New Jersey.115 @1184 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 12@ 13% | 47c.; prime yellow ontrack at 64@54Ke., 


Lehigh Navigation..........00 1i4@ 18 _“ — Western, “ — 114@ 124 | closing at the inside rate. Stock in 
Hestonviile Pass RR........... 7%4@ 64| Dri’d Apples, evaporated, hh. “8@ ¥| elevator, 660,327 bushels. 

Phila & Grays Fer Pass KR. 31 @ Peaches, pared “ 20@ 2| Seeds—Clover dragged heavily at 

Nat Bank of the N Lib........135 @13544 | Canned Peaches,3-lbs cans, per 614@7e. for fair to choice. Timothy 

Amer Buttonhole Co,.......... 23%4@ DOB..ccccccccescccsccceee sseeeeeeeerene 2 OO@ was dull and unchanged at $1.25@1.35, 
ns Co of N Amef......0+ orcvece 28'44@2834| Canned Tomatoes ‘“ 1 10@ 


as to quality. 











